As in other fields of science, the university-government cooperation
which built up our powerful mathematical sciences research machine
required the injection of federal grant funds sufficient to support ade-
quate portions of the mathematicians' research and the work of affiliated
graduate students, postdoctorals, etc. In fundamental areas of pure and
applied mathematics plus statistics, the government's contribution to
the cooperative effort is considerably less today than it was in 1970. We
shall describe how this came about and what the effect has been.

C. A BRIEF HISTORY

Weakening of federal support for the mathematical sciences began
as long as 15 years ago. Government agencies which had supported
research in the field began to focus on short-term results and to be
impatient with the long periods of time required to bring the fruits of
some mathematical research to bear on mission-oriented problems. The
1969 Mansfield Amendment limited investment in basic research by the
Department of Defense. Presidential and Congressional actions dra-
matically reduced numbers of federal fellowships shortly therafter. The
National Science Foundation was left to support both the researchers
dropped by other agencies and the graduate students in research, but
the resources with which to do this were never added to the budget of
its Mathematical Sciences Section. Over one-third of the total federal
support for the mathematical sciences was lost in just five years (1968-
73).

The following decade, 1973-83, showed flat funding levels in con-
stant dollars, while the field doubled in size. Other fields of science
grew just as rapidly as did the mathematical sciences during this period.
They, too, had to adapt to federal policy changes in the early 1970s and
then survive a decade of relatively slow growth of support. But the sit-
uation of the mathematical sciences was extreme: (i) lacking industrial
support, they turned to NSF when cutbacks occurred; (ii) very few of
their people were supported by other agencies, except DOD, where pro-
grams had to be reconstructed in response to policy changes; (iii) their
budget at NSF grew at a very slow pace.

Figure 3 shows in constant dollars the budgets for the mathematical
sciences, chemistry, and physics at NSF, from FY 1966 through FY 1984.
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